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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Tus is the last issue of the Journal for this year. In 
looking over the issues since October one is impressed with 
the variety and quality of articles, news comments, and other 
information contained in the pages of the JouRNAL or EXcEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. One is also impressed with the time and 
effort expended by many authors and the editor in turning 
out what is now known as one of the leading journals of its 
kind. The Council is very appreciative of the work and co- 
operation of all of these individuals for their service in behalf 
of exceptional children. 





CALL FOR PAPERS 


The program for next year’s convention will be organized this summer. 
The twentieth annual convention was organized around three general sessions, 
six sectional meetings, and ten study classes. This type of organization for 
the program appeared to be highly satisfactory to the members that attended 
the convention. It gave a chance for individuals to present formal papers on 
general subjects, formal papers on specific types of exceptional children in the 
sectional meetings, and an excellent chance for informal discussions on all 
types of exceptional children in the study classes that operated continuously 
on Thursday and Friday afternoons. The twenty-first annual convention, 
which will be held in February, 1943, will be organized in the same fashion. 

So that we may obtain the names of individuals that have contributions 
to make I am at this time issuing a call for papers. Anyone that knows of a 
person that has a contribution to make (including himself) should send in 
his name and the topic he would like to discuss. In this way we hope to get 
the newest type of contribution on the program. 


THE SUMMER CONVENTION 


The International Council for Exceptional Children is meeting with the 
National Education Association, as one of that association’s departments, in 
Denver, Colorado, on June 28th to July 2nd. A program dealing with all the 
phases of exceptional children is being organized by the local chairman, Miss 
Carey J. Downing, Department of Education, Denver, Colorado. Miss Down- 
ing writes: “There is no point in coming to Colorado unless one has an op- 
portunity to view it from at least one mountain height. With that in mind I 
have arranged for an evening meeting from the top of Lookout Mountain 
where we shall have a steak fry and a-mountain trip involving a thirty-mile 
circle trip. I have even checked with the moon, and find that it will be full 


about June 30th.” 
The President wishes the members a happy and successful summer vaca- 


tion. SAMUEL A. KIRK 
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Early History of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children 








A GROUP of eleven energetic per- 
sons interested in all types of excep- 
tional children met at a dinner meet- 
ing in New York City on August 10, 
1922, and began the organization of 
The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. 

Miss Henrietta A. John- 
son of Oakland, California, 
was the spark that actually 
started the Council at that 
particular time. Miss John- 
son was a member of the 
two classes that Miss Eliz- 
abeth E. Farrell taught in 
the summer session of 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, one in methods 
and one in organization of 
special classes. I had taken 
those classes five years pre- 
viously when there were five and 
seven students enrolled in each re- 








M. LaVinia Warner 


M. LaVinia Warner 


spectively. At this time, in 1922, there 
were over seventy-five students in 
either class, illustrating the rapid 
growth of special education. As I was 
spending the summer in psychiatric 
work at the Manhattan State Hospital, 
New York City, and had some time 
on my hands, Miss Farrell 
invited me to assist her in 
her classes. That is why 
Miss Johnson came to me 
to discuss the proposition of 
a national organization for 
professional people inter- 
ested in special education. I 
spoke discouragingly to 
Miss Johnson by telling her 
of a meeting held in New 
York City in May of the 
previous year, where 
everyone present disagreed 
as to what type of special child should 
be represented in one organization. I 


©® M. LaVinia Warner, Pu. D., is superintendent of the Blossom Hill School for Girls, 












City of Cleveland, Brecksville, Ohio. Other positions that she has held include those of 
clinical psychologist and director of the School for Psychiapathic Children, State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio; and director of the department of special educa- 
tion, Ohio University, Athens. 

Her bachelor of science degree was received from Ohio University in psychology and | 
education, her master’s degree from Columbia University in psychology and special edu- 
cation, and her doctorate from Indiana University in clinical psychology. 

Dr. Warner is a charter member of the American Association for, Applied Psychology, is 
a Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, was one of the ori- 
ginal ten that organized the International Council for Exceptional Children, and was the 
Council’s secretary for its first five years. 

She is listed in Women of Ohio, Who’s Who in American Education, and the Inter- 
national Blue Book. 

The accompanying article, on the early history of the International Council, is from a ( 
paper read by the author at the Council’s New York meeting. It is presented at this time 
when the Council is making further history by preparing for its first summer meeting as 
a department of the National Education Association—a department resulting from the 
merger of the old Department of Special Education and the Council. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


happened to have attended that meet- 
ing. It was disbanded with no plans 
or decisions made. This, however, did 
not discourage Henrietta Johnson; so 
we talked things over some more. As 
I was in charge of keeping the attend- 
ance for Miss Farrell’s classes, I had 
the names and positions of those en- 
rolled. Miss Johnson and I went over 
the lists and selected those that were 
supervisors and directors of special 
education to consult with one another 
concerning the formation of a national 
organization. We found seven people 
with such positions. We then discussed 
our idea with Miss Maud Keator who 
was an instructor in Teachers College 
that summer and found her quite en- 
couraging. We next presented our 
proposition to Miss Farrell. Miss Far- 
rell, as we all know so well, was the 
type to promote and encourage any 
idea that meant advancement. With 
her backing, Miss Johnson and I began 
in earnest. Miss Helen Harmon, super- 
visor of education, Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Randall’s Island was then ap- 
proached, I had known Miss Harmon 
for several years and we felt that since 
she knew New York City better than 
we, she could help in materializing 
plans for a dinner meeting. We decided 
to invite only our selected group of 
supervisors and directors of special ed- 
ucation, because if we invited the tea- 
chers of special education that were in 
Miss Farrell’s classes, the number 
would be too great for practical pur- 
poses. 


We met at 6:30 in the evening in the 
house at East 35th and Park Avenue, 
where Harry K. Thaw killed Mr. Stan- 
ford White, the architect. I, personally, 
opposed this place for holding the meet- 
ing, not because of its history, but be- 
cause it was then used as a New York 
women’s club house. I was afraid that 
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it would suggest that the organization 
was a women’s organization and that 
men would hesitate to join us. 

We asked Miss Farrell to act as 
chairman of our dinner meeting. The 
organization plans moved very rapidly. 
Almost before any of us realized, we 
were an organized body, drawing up a 
constitution, bylaws, and formulating 
aims that took into consideration all 
types of exceptional children all over 
the world. Miss Farrell was unani- 
mously elected president of the new or- 
ganization. Her teaching at Columbia 
University was an extra duty; her 
main work was that of inspector of un- 
graded classes in the New York City 
schools, a position that she held until 
her death on October 15, 1932. 

Miss Jessie B. Doring was elected 
vice president of the new Council. 
Miss Doring was a teacher in the dem- 
onstration school of Horace Mann, Tea- 
chers College, that summer. Her regu- 
lar position, however, was assisting Miss 
Farrell in the city schools. Miss Doring 
continued in the department, which 
has now taken the name of The Bureau 
for Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, until her retirement from 
active work in September, 1940. At the 
time of her retirement she was acting 
director of the department. She has al- 
so taught classes in methods of teach- 
ing children with retarded mental abil- 
ity in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Estella McKafferty, then princi- 
pal of the Jackson Opportunity School 
in Kansas City, Missouri, was elected 
treasurer of the Council. At the present 
time Miss McKafferty is principal of 


the Hamilton Special School in Kansas 


City. 

Miss M. LaVinia Warner, then direc- 
tor of the department of special educa- 
tion, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
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was elected secretary. Dr. Warner is 
now superintendent of Blossom Hill 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. This is a resi- 
dential school for adolescent girls that 
have become socially maladjusted be- 
cause of environmental and family sit- 
uations. Some are mental cases in need 
of special study and treatment. 

The others that attended the original 
dinner meeting were: 

Miss Maud Keator, director of spe- 
cial education, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Hartford, Connecticut, who, 
as previously stated, was an instructor 
in special class work during summers 
at Teachers College. Miss Keator con- 
tinued her work with the Connecticut 
State Department until her sudden 
death on January 10, 1941, when she 
was visiting one of the institutions un- 
der her supervision. 

Miss Henrietta A. Johnson, a mem- 
ber of Miss Farrell’s classes during the 
summer of 1922, was then supervisor 
of vocational guidance and _ special 
classes in the city schools of Oakland, 
California, but is now principal of the 
Santa Fe School there, which is used 
as a University of California training 
school for teachers. Miss Johnson has 
supervision of a class for preschool 
spastic children, probably the first of 
its kind. In addition to her professional 
duties she has found time to travel 
all over the world taking her own 
moving pictures of what she sees. 

Miss Helen H. Harmon, who was also 
of great help in making plans for the 
first dinner meeting of the Council, was 
at that time supervisor of education at 
Children’s Hospital on Randall’s Island, 
New York City. She is now a practicing 
dentist in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Miss Alice H. Smith was supervisor 
of special classes in the city schools of 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. Although 
she retired in December, 1939, and is 
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now living at 167 Hancock Street, in 
Stoneham, she still does considerable 
professional work and traveling. In 
1929 Miss Smith headed a round-table 
discussion at the International Confer- 
ence on Education in Geneva. Her topic 
was Characteristics Essential to the 
Teacher of Gifted Children. 

Miss Jennie L. Ball, then superin- 
tendent of a school for backward girls, 
at the M. E. Mission in Aligarh, India, 
was another member of the group. A 
recent letter from her, which had been 
on the way for four whole months, 
states that she is now manager of the 
Louisa Soules Girls’ School in Aligarh. 
This is a government aided mission 
school for about two hundred resident 
and day pupils, from the first to the 
eighth grade. The program is both vo- 
cational and academic and serves the 
brighter as well as the backward chil- 
dren. In her letter she states, “We feel 
that with the new trend in education, 
it is better not to separate the weaker 
ones, but to keep them all moving a- 
long together.” She further states, “It 
is a most interesting time to be working 
in the schools of India and the changes 
that have taken place in the past twen- 
ty years are marvelous. Educated men 
and women are working and thinking 
for a better India.” 

Miss Edna J. Langley, then principal 
of the Springfield Opportunity School 
in Kansas City, Missouri, is now Mrs. 
Pavy and lives in Tacoma, Washington. 

There was another person present at 
that dinner meeting, a supervisor of 
grade schools. in a_ southern state, 
whose name I have been unable to lo- 
cate. It was she that turned her chair 
around at the table and worked out the 
name for the new organization. 

There was .still another person m- 
vited to the dinner meeting but she 
could not attend. She was Mrs. Helene 
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H. Wilson, principal and supervisor of 
special education, Binghamton, New 
York. Mrs. Wilson holds that same po- 
sition at this time. 

Miss Ball, from India was the one to 
insist that the Council be international 
in scope rather than national. Several 
of us had close professional friends in 
Canada and Europe, who we knew 
would be as interested in the idea of 
the Council as we ourselves, so the vote 
to make it international was accepted 
without controversy. 

The name selected was The Interna- 
tional Council for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children which has since 
been shortened to The International 
Council for Exceptional Children. I am 
sure that we are all very glad for this 
change, because, as the work progres- 
ses, the problem of the exceptional 
child develops into broader fields than 
those of education alone. 

And now we come to the original 
aims of the Council which were: 

1. To unite those interested in the 
educational problems of the special 
child. 

2. To emphasize the education of the 
special child rather than his identifica- 
tion or classification. 

3. To establish professional standards 
for teachers in the field of special ed- 
ucation, 

Special education was very much in 
the experimental stage in 1922. Profes- 
sions other than teaching were coming 
into vogue and some of those profes- 
sions classified and identified the spe- 
cial child, especially the mentally sub- 
normal child, without giving much 
thought to his care. That fact made 
those of us that were in the Council 
more than ever anxious to emphasize 
his education. Of course, we realized 
that he must be properly classified, but 
we wanted to emphasize that as just 
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one step in the program of education 
and treatment that must follow. 

Time and space will not permit the 
listing of all the charter members of 
the Council during its first year, nor 
all of those that labored to work out 
the constitution and bylaws which 
were finally made into a workable 
form in February, 1924, at the Chicago 
meeting. Miss Alice B. Metzner, direc- 
tor of the department of special classes, 
Detroit, was chairman of this commit- 
tee. 

Miss Keator was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. This com- 
mittee did much work on new ideas; 
such as, the specific listing of all types 
of special classes to be included in the 
Council’s aims; the adequate training 
of teachers for these different classes; 
vocational training and guidance of 
these children; proper supervision of 
their leisure time; and follow-up rec- 
ords. Please keep in mind that special 
education was a new field when the 
Council had its beginning and that the 
Council was bringing together, for the 
first time, as a group, many profes- 
sional persons interested in the differ- 
ent types of special class work. 

At the Cleveland meeting in 1923 
many names were added to our group. 
Among them were Dr. Virgil E. Dick- 
son, now superintendent of schools, 
Berkeley, California; Dr. S. B. Sin- 
clair, inspector of auxiliary classes in 
the province of Ontario, Toronto; Miss 
Elsie Seyfarth, state director of special 
education, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Miss 
Eleanor A. Gray, state supervisor of 
special education, Albany, New York; 


Dr. A. Leila Martin, director of child 


study and special education, Roches- 
ter, New York; Miss Mary C. Green, 
supervisor of special classes, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Mrs. Christine A. 


(Continued on page 267) 















Should We Accelerate the Bright? 


Nectectr and frustration con- 
tinue to be the lot of this country’s 
ablest children. Ata time when threats 
to our national survival make the con- 
servation of all resources vitally im- 
portant, our educational machinery 
persists in dissipating much of its rarest 
On the premise that 
in a democracy schools 
should aim at_ greatest 
service to the largest num- 
ber, the content and tempo 
of instruction have been 
increasingly adjusted to the 
capacity of the average 
child. Even this simplified 
program has proved too 
difficult for the slowest 
learners. Consequently, in 
many of our larger cities, 
the majority of very slow 
pupils now enjoy the ad- 
vantages of special classes. Thus we 
have schools adapted to the average, 
and special classes for the handicapped; 
but what are our provisions for those of 
highest intelligence? 


human material. 


NEGLECT OF THE GIFTED 


The public and even school workers 
are inclined to forget that the excep- 
tionally bright are at least as numer- 
ous as the mentally handicapped. By 
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every test at our disposal their learn- 
ing ability is as different from the aver- 
age child’s as that of the mentally de- 
ficient is inferior. From the stand- 
point of the advancement of human 
welfare and civilization, the importance 
of cultivating and directing their un- 
usual abilities can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Yet our Ameri- 
can city schools show near- 
ly fifty times as many 
classes for the exceptionally 
dull as for the highly gifted. 

Many find comfort in the 
thought that these brightest 
individuals are later com- 
pensated for the neglect at 
the grade school level by 
longer and more advanced 
schooling. But even this is 
open to question. In one 
comparatively well-to-do 
California community, of the boys and 
girls with IQ’s above 120, or higher 
than the average college graduate, one 
in four has been found to receive no 
schooling of any kind beyond high 


school... This, too, in the immediate 


‘Keys, Noet, “The Value of Group Test IQ’s 
for Prediction of Progress Beyond High 
School,” Journal of Educational Psychology 
21:81-93. February 1940. 


® Noet Keys, Pu.D., is professor of educational psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He has long been a director and twice president of the Northern California Council 


for Exceptional Children. 


He holds degrees from the University of Chicago, Columbia, and Oxford University, 
England; and is a fellow of the American Association for the: Advancement of Science, 
the American Association of Applied Psychology, and the Society for Research in Child 


Development. 


The present article is a paper presented before the Department of Special Education 
of the National Education Association, and based largely upon his monograph, The 
Underage Student in High School and College. 
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neighborhood of our largest American 
state university—with a free business 
college, trade school, and other public 
institutions also within easy reach. 
Professor E. L. Thorndike reports an 
even more striking discovery.’ In 1922 
he examined one thousand New York 
City school boys with a variety of tests. 
Ten years later he made a careful 
follow-up after their formal education 
was presumably completed. Those boys 
that had ranked in the highest five per 
cent in mental ability were found to 
have received on the average less than 
one-half year more of schooling than 
those that stood in the lowest five per 
cent. Any impression to the contrary 
was traceable entirely to the fact that 
the abler individuals had progressed 
farther through the grades. Owing to 
this difference in rate of promotion, the 
average bright boy had graduated from 
high school while the slow learner had 
not finished eighth grade, but the fast 
learner had accomplished this with sub- 
stantially the same length of instruc- 
tion. 


POLICY OF PROMOTION BY AGE 


Today even this opportunity is in- 
creasingly denied to the gifted. With 
promotion based on chronological age 
rather than ability or achievement, 
bright and dull are advanced together, 
one grade each year. That this lock- 
step bears hardest on the ablest chil- 
dren is obvious. Six years after the 
city of Oakland, for example, put into 
effect a uniform promotion policy, 
pupils in the high-sixth grades were 
found to average four or five months 
younger and a full six months lower in 
mental age than had previously been 





°THORNDIKE, E. L., “Great Abilities: Their 
Frequency, Causation, Discovery and Utiliza- 
tion,” Scientific Monthly XLVII: 59-72, July 


1938, p. 68. 
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the case. This reflects the virtual 
elimination of nonpromotion or re- 
tardation of the dull, in itself a com- 
mendable achievement. But with this 
lowering of mental maturity norms, 
with the work of high-sixth grade now 
adapted to the mental level of low-sixth 
graders of a decade ago, the need for 
acceleration of the brightest children 
would seem greater than ever. Instead, 
the number allowed to finish sixth 
grade a year younger than average was 
actually smaller than before. 


In a few very large schools with sev- 
eral sections to a grade, ability group- 
ing serves to mitigate the hardship to 
the bright, but in the great majority of 
institutions such grouping is neither 
practiced nor practicable. Adminis- 
trators explain that in such cases the 
needs of the brightest are met by en- 
richment or the provision of more ad- 
vanced instruction within the regular 
class group. But such an ideal can be 
realized to only a very limited degree 
by the average teacher confronted with 
thirty or forty young children of highly 
diverse capacities and needs. The 
writer has encountered more than one 
boy or girl with a mental level of nine 
or ten years whom the school had as 
yet made no effort to teach reading. In 
a typical class entering first grade 
around the legal age of six, only one in 
a hundred will be so mature. Many of 
these brightest youngsters have con- 
trived to pick up reading with a mini- 
mum of assistance before entering 
school. When the teacher discovers 
this fact, such children are often as- 
signed to a higher grade. But parents 


‘that heed the advice of educational 


authorities to leave all such instruction 
to duly trained teachers often con- 
scientiously discourage early efforts at 
reading. When this happens, their 
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child may find himself intellectually 
alone in his entering group, but the fact 
that he has not already learned to read 
is taken as evidence that he is among 
his peers. The school then continues 
to withhold from his eager mind the 
key to the storehouse of human knowl- 
edge because his six-year-old class- 
mates are for the most part too im- 
mature to profit from the printed page. 
Unhappily, the more modern and “pro- 
gressive” the school in other respects, 
the more apt is this situation to arise. 


EXPENSIVE WASTE OF TIME 


If the postponement of reading stood 
alone, it would be of little consequence. 
Acquisition of motor skills, and experi- 
ence in group activities and social liv- 
ing may be the prime essentials at this 
stage, and the bright child can easily 
overcome the handicap of a_ belated 
start in academic pursuits. But defer- 
ment of reading is only the first of a 
continuous and systematic thwarting of 
his capabilities. Under a mistaken con- 
cept of democracy, society persistently 
denies to its intellectually promising the 
opportunity of cultivating the talents 
that are peculiarly theirs. In the stress 
of the present national emergency and 
confronted with the demands of mili- 
tary service, our higher institutions are 
now endeavoring by every means in 
their power to shorten the period re- 
quired for college education, and par- 
ticularly for training in such vital pro- 
fessions as medicine, engineering, and 
scientific research. But for a decade or 
more our educational system has 
tended pointlessly to prolong the time 
that the boys and girls intellectually 
best fitted for these professions must 
squander on comparatively unreward- 
ing activities before entering upon col- 
lege or professional study. Under the 
fetish of chronological-age promotion, 
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for example, the percentage of students 
entering the University of California at 
Berkeley under seventeen years of age 
has actually been declining, and the 
same condition probably prevails else- 
where. 


SPECIAL CLASSES THE IDEAL SOLUTION 


By far the most satisfactory provision 
for the education of the gifted is a sys- 
tem of special classes designed for 
pupils of the highest three or four per 
cent of learning ability." Such classes 
for children with IQ’s upwards of 125 
or 130 who are otherwise well qualified 
are analogous to those for the mentally 
handicapped at the opposite end of the 
scale. Only in this way can teachers 
be selected, reference and working ma- 
terials provided, and the tempo of in- 
struction determined in the interests of 
a small minority of this sort. Only in 
this way can our most promising chil- 
dren be given the opportunity of work- 
ing with others of like age and yet « 
the mental and social maturity and in- 
terest to appreciate and stimulate each 
other to fullest use of their abilities. 
But however desirable these classes, 
the fact remains that they are almost 
wholly lacking. Not fifty cities the 
country over have made any serious or 
sustained effort to establish them. At 
best, a comprehensive system of such 
classes is feasible only in the larger 
centers of population. A community of 
less than forty or fifty thousand could 
scarcely assemble children of this 
brightness in sufficient numbers. 





* GREENBERG, B. J., Bruner, H. R., et al., Final 
Report of the Public School 500 (Speyer 
School) 1935-1940, Board of Education, New 
York City, 1941, Publication No. 12. 


Lorce, Irvinc, and Brau, Rapuaet D., “The 
Education of a Genius,” School and Society, 
54: 573-575, December 20, 1941. 
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ACCELERATION OUT OF FAVOR 


There remains the expedient of ac- 
celeration for the bright. More rapid 
promotion is always possible, regard- 
less of the size of school or community. 
All that is needed is the will to prac- 
tice this with intelligence and dis- 
crimination. Yet, the country over, 
extra promotions have been found five 
times as rare as failures or demotion. 
Can it be that they are five times as ob- 
jectionable? 


As pointed out by F. N. Freeman, 
“Acceleration actually provides enrich- 
ment. The work of the advanced grades 
is intellectually superior because of the 
method and the content. ... From 
the point of view of intellectual ad- 
justment, acceleration accomplishes 
both the saving of time and the énrich- 
ment of instruction.” But opponents of 
acceleration object that mere bright- 
ness cannot compensate for the experi- 
ence which comes with longer living. 
The accelerated pupil may find himself 
unable to profit fully from the more ad- 
vanced instruction of high school and 
college. In any case, intellectual 
growth is only a part of the school’s 
concern with the child. Social adjust- 
ment to his fellows is at least as im- 
portant, and maturity, they 
argue, depends more upon chronolo- 
gical than mental age. Placement 
with older children will make the child 
a “social misfit” and an outsider in stu- 
dent activities. Athletics, for example, 
may be barred to him in high school 
and college. Serious and far-reaching 
maladjustment may be risked. 


social 


To many persons, indeed, the num- 
ber of years a child has lived appears to 
be the one all-important fact about 
him. The writer recalls one boy whom 
he found to score fifteen years on three 
different measures of intelligence. On 
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a test of general information he 
matched the normal adult. In height, 
weight, and muscular strength he 
equalled the average twelve-year-old. 
Yet because he had just reached his 
tenth birthday, his teacher and parents 
insisted on placing him in low-fifth 
grade lest they “push him beyond his 
years.” The fact that he was neither 
happy nor popular with his classmates 
there was regarded as evidence of his 
“social and emotional immaturity,” and 
ample justification for refusing special 
promotion. 

How far are such fears warranted? 
Is it true that acceleration creates more 
problems than it solves? Or are the 
arguments against it due to overem- 
phasis on the occasional unhappy ex- 
ception as a defense for administrative 
prejudice or. inertia? What are the 
facts? 


THE CALIFORNIA STUDIES 


Nearly a decade ago the writer 
launched a series of investigations to 
discover what is actually the experi- 
ence of those boys and girls that have 
been accelerated by three or more 
semesters.* 

The first consisted of a follow-up of 
the 348 students found to have entered 
the University of California at Ber- 
keley from 1922 to 1930 under 16% 
years of age. Fairly complete returns 
were obtainable from three-fourths of 
these, and were compared with the 
showing of a_ better-than-average 
sampling of students that had entered 
in the same years at seventeen or over. 

The second major study, conducted 
by Miss Lucille Wester, dealt with the 


’ 113 boys and girls graduating from the 


high schools of Oakland, California 


‘Keys, Nort, The Underage Student in High 
School and College, 1938, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California. 
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from June 1934 to June 1935 inclusive, 
from one to three years younger than 
normal, or from two to five semesters 
accelerated. Forty-six of these under- 
age pupils having IQ’s from 120 to 140 
were matched against 46 equally bright 
and of like sex, color, school grade, and 
home background who were graduating 
at normal age. Most conclusions were 
based upon comparisons between these 
two matched groups. But there re- 
mained no less than 43 (38 per cent) 
of the underage graduates whose IQ’s 
were found to range from 93 to 119, so 
little above average as to render ac- 
celeration of doubtful wisdom for them. 
Another 24 proved to have IQ’s so high 
that it was impossible to match them 
with equally bright boys or girls that 
had not been accelerated to some ex- 
tent. Separate consideration was giver 
to these underaged groups of unusually 
high and low IQ. 


ACHIEVEMENT, HEALTH, AND EMOTIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


The two studies pointed to very simi- 
lar conclusions. As compared with the 
general run of students, who averaged 
fully two years older, the young college 
entrants made significantly higher 
grades and won from two to four times 
their share of honors. In high school 
the accelerated pupils outdid even the 
control group of the same IQ but nine- 
teen months older and hence higher in 
mental age as well. More won scholar- 
ship honors, and counsellors rated their 
study habits decidedly better. As the 
extensive studies of Moore, Wilkins, 
and others have shown, younger stu- 
dents consistently equal or surpass the 
achievement of older ones, even when 
matched for intelligence. If avoiding 
acceleration serves to give the bright 
boy or girl some mysterious and in- 
definable superiority in the quality of 
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his scholarship, this is a quality that 
finds no reflection in academic marks, 
teachers’ ratings, scores on a wide 
variety of tests, or election to honors 


of all kinds. 


As to physical well-being, a sig- 
nificantly larger percentage of the 


younger college students rated their 
health unusually good. Nor did the 
medical records of the high school 
group suggest any disadvantage to the 


underaged. Instead, serious physical 
defects were rarer than among the 
matched controls, and fewer wore 
glasses. 


On the Bernreuter Adjustment In- 
ventory, the underage high-school 
pupils scored lower in neurotic ten- 
dencies and much higher in self-con- 
fidence. They also rated themselves as 
happier. According to their own state- 
ments, four per cent of the bright chil- 
dren not accelerated were unhappy, 
but not one of the 113 accelerated so 
regarded himself. Most of the school 
counselors were opposed in theory to 
rapid promotion; but the boys and 
girls whom they characterized as timid, 
shy, or “not good mixers” were usually 
the bright ones who had not been ac- 
celerated. When they cited certain in- 
dividuals as instances in which rapid 
advancement had worked badly, their 
examples were invariably drawn from 
the group having IQ’s under 120. In 
the entire high school study just three 
pupils were pointed out by school au- 
thorities as guilty of grave miscon- 
duct. Of these, two were graduating 
three semesters ahead of their age al- 
though having IQ’s of only 101 and 106, 
respectively. The third was a bright 
boy in the control‘group who had re- 
ceived no special promotion at all. Not 
one case of serious problem behavior 
was reported among, the seventy that 
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were both accelerated and bright (IQ 
over 120). 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE UNDERAGED 


In college, the number of younger 
entrants joining a social fraternity or 
sorority was exactly average for their 
respective sexes. In practically all 
other forms of student activity with the 
exception of dramatics, they showed a 
higher ratio of participation and 
achieved a greater measure of distinc- 
tion than did those of normal age. Even 
in athletics, more of the underage men 
won their letter in some sport. 

In high school, also, the accelerated 
pupils surpassed the equally gifted 
controls on virtually all comparisons. 
More than twice as many of the boys, 
for example, won a letter or other dis- 
tinction in athletics. The younger 
pupils were elected to more student 
offices and more important ones than 
were their bright classmates of normal 
age. Far from acceleration having 
made for social maladjustment, there 
was every indication that the unusually 
bright child is more likely to gain 
friendship, appreciation, and_ social 
recognition when placed with children 
somewhat older and, therefore, more 
nearly of his own mental level. 

In view of the demand for increas- 
ingly specialized and advanced educa- 
tion for persons entering professional 
and scientific callings, it is noteworthy 
that nearly twice as many of those en- 
tering university underage succeeded 
in completing six or more years of 
schooling beyond high school. And 
they accomplished this by an age no 
greater than that at which the average 
student receives his bachelor’s degree. 
Of the younger entering girls, nearly 
three out of five were found to have 
married by the age of twenty five, as 
compared with less than two in five of 
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their normal-aged classmates. This is 
a discovery of significance for eugenics 
and the welfare of the race. 

Each individual was asked for his 
personal opinion as to the advisability 
for “the majority of very bright stu- 
dents” of entering high school or col- 
lege eighteen months or more under- 
age. At every level from high school 
seniors to university alumni, more 
favored such acceleration than opposed 
it. Among the seventy high school 
pupils that were both bright and ac- 
celerated, the vote was four to one in 
favor. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ACCELERATION 


All this, of course, does not imply 
that rapid advancement is a thing to 
be sought for its own sake or practiced 
without due discrimination. It is here 
considered primarily as an aid to ad- 
justment for the unusually bright. As 
such, acceleration of more than one 
semester should rarely be necessary for 
a child with intelligence quotient under 
120. Parental pressure or mere dili- 
gent accomplishment at school tasks is 
insufficient warrant. Teachers should 
realize that some troublesome, un- 
cooperative, or indifferent boy or girl 
may be in greater need of special pro- 
motion than the class’s star pupil. 

In weighing the circumstances and 
needs of the individual child, physical 
size deserves some consideration. So- 
cial adjustment in a group older than 
himself is easier when the pupil is not 
conspicuously smaller than his mates. 
But promotion on the basis of chronolo- 
gical age does not prevent great varia- 
tion in size and physical maturity in 


‘every grade, and particularly in the 


critical junior high school years. For- 
tunately the gifted as a group tend to 
be larger than average and slightly 
earlier in reaching adolescence. When 
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other considerations favor acceleration, 
it would be inadvisable to withhold this 
on grounds of physical size alone. 


Fully eighty-five per cent of all rapid 
advancement was found to take place 
within the first eight grades. This is as 
it should be. It is in the elementary 
grades that the need is greatest, for the 
modern high school affords other op- 
portunities for enrichment and adapta- 
tion through its differentiated curri- 
cula and student activities. Adjust- 
ment to classmates older than oneself is 
probably made most easily when early 
in one’s schooling, before friendships 
and crowds are too strongly established. 
Moreover, there is less danger of im- 
portant content being permanently 
missed when a lower grade is passed 
over. 


How far acceleration should be car- 
ried is uncertain. The writer has found 
a convenient guide to the best grade 
placement in an average of the follow- 
ing three factors: 


1. Mental age, based on the Stanford- 
Binet and such group tests of 
scholastic aptitude as are avail- 
able. Age on a good achievement 
battery may be averaged with 
these, but should not predominate, 
owing to the systematic depriva- 


tion of opportunity which the 
school may have imposed. 
2. Physical age, as derived from 


norms of height, weight, strength, 
and sexual maturation. 


eo 


. Chronological age, employed as a 
correction in the absence of satis- 
factory indices of social maturity. 


Such an average is doubtless over- 
conservative in giving to physical 
growth a weight equal to that of all in- 
tellectual factors combined. Even so, 
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its use will reveal the striking injustice 
being done many a really exceptional 
child. By this criterion, for example, 
the brilliant ten year old previously 
mentioned belonged in high-seventh 
rather than low-fifth grade. 


LIMITS OF ACCELERATION 


That extremes of acceleration may 
give rise to social maladjustment is not 
denied. The boy that entered high 
school at ten and testified to the writer 
of his “four years of torture there” was 
probably not exaggerating. But the 
current educational trend is all toward 
an indefensible fear that any accelera- 
tion will bring about undesirable re- 
sults. The findings here reported are 
quite in keeping with those of other ob- 
jective investigations. They are al- 
most wholly favorable to acceleration, 
though the high-school pupils studied 
averaged nineteen months underage, 
and the university students fully two 
years. Moreover these groups were by 
no means confined to intellectual prodi- 
gies. The writer estimates the median 
IQ of the accelerated at between 135 
and 138. 

Given an intelligence quotient above 
140, therefore, with health and other 
factors reasonably favorable and the 
need for lengthy professional training 
in prospect, school practice should aim 
at entrance to college or university 
around the sixteenth birthday for the 
man, and up to half a year younger in 
the case of the brilliant girl. Owing to 
earlier maturation in women, the un- 
derage girl enjoys a distinct advantage 
in social relationships over the under- 
age boy. With acceleration exceeding 
two and a half years, the risk of social 
maladjustment increases, but there is 
abundant evidence that under excep- 
tional circumstances and in the absence 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Dramatic Art in Detroit 


Special Education Classes 





To create a richer, more ample, 
and abundant life, dramatics are placed 
in the formal school program for nor- 
mals. With intelligent children, the- 
atricals are natural outlets for original 
character interpretation and spontane- 
ous motor activity. They read a story, 
poem, or play and discuss the qualities 
or attributes of various individuals con- 
tained therein. “Isn’t this the way the 
king would speak?” “I think right 
here we’d all join hands.” “It would 
be funny to play the harmonica while 
the puppet sings” are types of sugges- 
tions that an alert class contributes to 
the dramatization of a story. It is read- 
ily conceded by all that this type of 
free expression is valuable in stimulat- 
ing imagination, good expression, and 
clear speech in children. 

Dramatization is also worth while for 
the mentally retarded child for then 
he can play a new exciting part in life 
and can rise above the inadequate 
person he knows himself to be. 

The dull child, too, has _ latent 
dramatic ability but is handicapped in 
many ways: 

1. He is retiring because he seldom 
has an opportunity to be included in a 
regular grade performance; he has had 
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little practice in dramatic art. 

2. He lacks imagination to interpret 
characters. 

3. He often lacks physical grace to 
make a good presentation. 

4. His diction is slovenly. 

5. His reading ability is at a low 
level, he seldom can 
work on a part by himself. 

Probably the last named disability is 
the greatest drawback to dramatic pre- 
sentation in special classes for we find 
that the mere mechanics of reading it- 
self proves a stumbling block. Real 
mental labor is involved in simple vo- 
cabulary effort, and a stumbling over 
or misreading of a key word in a 
sentence results in failure to achieve. 
Usually these reading difficulties are 
so great that imagination, creative 
power, and the ability to mold the 
manifold experiences into new unities 
are not released and, therefore, the 
dramatic situation is lacking. 

There are certain requisities for the 
teaching of dramatic art. 


consequently, 


1. It requires a teacher that is a 
vital, expressive person himself. Since 
the children are afraid of attempting 
anything new, the teacher must lead 
the way through illustration and dem- 


© Aucusta L, Ferner, B. S., is a t2acher of older subnormal boys, McKinley School, 


Detroit. 
psychology. 


She is a graduate of Way.ie University, having specialized in English and 
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published in The Instructor and School Arts. 
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onstration. Life must be put into the 
performance by the teacher entering 
wholeheartedly into each performance. 

2. Material must be used that lends 
itself to dramatization. It may be 
either poetry or prose. 

3. The teacher must have training 
in methods of presentation such as pup- 
petry, marionettes, or shadow plays. 

4. There must be opportunities to 
present the dramatization to an audi- 
ence. 

A poem may be dramatized not be- 
cause of any particular tie-up with the 
academic subjects, but for the joy in 
adventure or to awaken a conscious- 
ness of rhyming meter. It is well to 
read the poem aloud to see if the class 
enjoys it. If they do, someone will 
volunteer to read it also. For real boy- 
ish enthusiasm, one might try John 
Masefield’s The Return of John Silver. 


“We were schooner rigged and rakish 
with a long and lissome hull, 

And we flew the pretty colors of the 
cross bones and the skull, 

We'd a big black Jolly Roger flapping 
grimly at the fore, 

And we sailed the Spanish waters in 
the happy days of yore.” 


Brief plays may be developed line 
by line and written on the board by the 
teacher. This is a valuable aid in a 
feeling for sentence make-up, correct 
English, and pride in composition. 

After lines have been read over sev- 
eral times and the children have be- 
come familiar with the various parts of 
a play, the question of what medium to 
use in presenting the play must be de- 
cided by the class. Puppets are always 
popular and are simple to make. Mar- 
ionettes are more complicated but life- 
like in action. The heads and hands of 
either may be fashioned from paper 
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mache, asbestos powder, clay, or plas- 
ticine, or carved from balsam. Much 
disappointment can be avoided if care 
is taken in the preparation of the heads 
to make the necks long enough so gar- 
ments can be made secure. 

Simpler than puppets are moving 
forms made of cardboard cutouts at- 
tached to a cardboard base. These are 
advanced by pulling or pushing. They 
are limited inasmuch as they do not 
bend or move arms or feet, but they 
make beautiful mob scenes. Con- 
structed as though they were in action 
and pulled quickly across the stage 
row after row, one may have battalions 
of soldiers marching, a police squad in 
action, or a fleet of boats sailing to 
harbor. 

Another form of presentation is 
made by a movable roll. The pupils cut 
pictures to make a sequence and 
glue them onto a roll of unbleached 
muslin which is attached at the two 
ends to round sticks. If oilcloth is used 
in place of paper in the cutouts, one 
has a more satisfactory medium, for 
it will neither tear nor crack in wind- 
ing. The roll is unwound behind a 
screen in front of a light bulb and a 
pupil tells the story, in fact, the story 
tells itself. This device is satisfactorily 
used to depict interesting events in 
biographical sketches, the story of the 
first Thanksgiving, the theme of Christ- 
mas, or the celebration of patriotic ob- 
servances. An interesting variation, 
and one developed quite by accident, is 
the giving of color to these cutouts. In- 
stead of plain drawing paper a colored 
material may be used. The light trans- 
fers the color to the screen, thereby 
producing technicolor. 


The construction of moving shadow 
figures is a project for boys that excel 
in manual training. The shapes may 
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Presenting Shadow Pictures 


be made with cardboard but they last 
so short a time as to make them im- 
practicable. In animal shadow figures 
made of wood at least two parts move, 
usually the head and tail. As the child 
gives his speech he pulls a string, which 
animates his figure. As the manipula- 
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tors become expert, the situation be- 
comes life-like and the child audience 
When the boys 
first began to manipulate their wooden 
characters and even made Ferdinand’s 
mother wink her eye, they were cer- 


intensely interested. 


(Continued on page 266) 





Some Considerations in the Social 
Adjustment of the Blind 


In general, social work has for its 
object the present mitigation and ulti- 
mate elimination of social maladjust- 
ments. As a means of obtaining great- 
er efficiency this general field has 
been subdivided into smaller areas, 
each with its own peculiar problems 
and each demanding spe- 
cial skills and specialized 
training, Genuine progress 
in any single area, and 
hence efficient progress in 
the field as a whole, is large- 
ly dependent upon a clear 
understanding of the goal to 
be achieved and of the well- 
defined limits within which 
efforts.of the specialist are 
to be expended. Work for 
the blind could apparently 
profit from a more care- 
ful examination of definitions and a 
more clearly-defined goal. All too fre- 
quently single services for the blind 
—vocational guidance, placement, 
pensions, education—have been looked 
upon as ends in themselves rather 
than as steps toward social adjustment. 
With the broader goal constantly in 
mind, coordination of the various ser- 
vices must be achieved, if socially de- 
sirable results are to be expected. As 
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a frame of reference, some funda- 
mental definitions are offered here- 
with. 

Blindness might be defined as “vi- 
sual acuity of 20/200 or less in the bet- 
ter eye after refraction.” For the 
medical profession or for some legal 
purposes such a definition 
might prove adequate and 
satisfactory. Indeed, if 
blindness were either 
simple or single in cause or 
effect, simple or _ single 
methods for prevention or 
cure might be devised and 
the above definition might 
be considered as_ wholly 
adequate. However, no 
such simplicity exists and 
we must redefine the term 
to include the social as well 
as the strictly medical problems. 

Man, as a social being, is the pro- 
duct of his own inherent nature in in- 
teraction with his environment, phy- 
sical and social. His interactions are 
dependent upon his physical senses, 
perhaps the most important of which 
is sight. Any impairment of his senses 
must inevitably have a greater or 
lesser effect upon his reactions and 
consequently upon his behavior. Since 
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the behavior of each unit of society is 
a cause as well as an effect of the be- 
havior of that society as a whole, it 
follows that the effects of blindness 
upon the individual must inevitably 
be transmitted to the group in the 
form of alterations in the behavior 
pattern. In other words, the effects of 
blindness must be felt not only by the 
person whose sight is impaired but 
society as a whole. The individual 
suffers from impaired earning power, 
restricted ability to move about, and 
all of the many psychological malad- 
justments incidental to insecurity, ec- 
onomic and social. Society in turn suf- 
fers from the loss of those contribu- 
tions that the individual might other- 
wise be expected to make, from the 
added burden of his support, or from 
many of the reactions to his disturbed 
psychological condition, sentimentality, 
misunderstanding, and _ misdirected 


pity or philanthropy. Thus, although 
the cause of blindness may in some in- 
stances be relatively simple, it is sel- 
dom if ever simple in its effects, and 
it is with these effects, as well as with 
causes, that the social worker is con- 


cerned. 

It would seem, therefore, that any 
limitation upon vision which might 
produce undesirable social effects 
should be the concern of the social 
worker. If, because of impaired vision, 
a member of the social group is unable 
to provide adequately for himself, 
if he is unable to participate satis- 
those functions that 
essential to full 
membership, if he is unable to 
satisfactory adjustment to 
must be consid- 


factorily in 
are considered as 


make a 
his situation, he 
ered as the proper client of the so- 
cial agency for the blind. It might be 
well, then, to broaden the definition 
of blindness to include such persons 
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or, better still, employ a more descrip- 
tive term—visual handicap, perhaps 
—to designate those that are to form 
the clientele of the agency for the blind. 
A visually handicapped person might 
be defined as “one that, because of im- 
paired vision, is unable to participate 
fully in the normal functions of society 
without the benefit of specialized train- 
ing.” 

It should be noted that the phrase, 
“because of impaired vision,” has been 
especially emphasized in the definition. 
Clearly the efforts of a social agency 
for the blind must be centered upon 
that group whose social problems arise 
primarily out of that cause. Blindness 
is frequently the accompaniment of 
old age, of mental retardation, mental 
disease, or other handicaps. Many such 
persons now under the care of agencies 
for the blind, could not be considered 
as normal or nearly normal were 
blindness to be removed. The feeble- 
minded child or adult, whether blind 
or sighted, must be considered as the 
responsibility of the institution or a- 
gency for the feeble-minded. Only sec- 
ondarily is such a person the respon- 
sibility of the agency for the blind. The 
area of work for the blind must be 
centered upon those members of so- 
ciety principal handicap is 
blindness; others, whose blindness is 
merely an added complication to other 
more basic maladjustments, must fall 
at the periphery of the area. Special- 
ized attention should be granted in 
cooperation with the agency whose 
responsibility these cases are, but they 
must not be allowed materially to in- 
fluence the quality or reduce the a- 
mount of effort expended upon the 
real problems of blindness. 

If the worker for the blind is to as- 
sist the visually handicapped in mak- 
ing a more satisfactory adjustment to 
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the social situation, it is essential that 
other terms be more clearly defined. 
Although used frequently, the term, 
“well-adjusted blind person,” has no 
general meaning. Instead, each worker 
apparently interprets it according to 
the emphasis of his particular field— 
the placement worker considers the 
employed blind person as_ well-ad- 
justed. There seems to be some ten- 
dency to overstress the importance of 
single elements in the adjustment pro- 
cess, at the expense of a well-rounded, 
clearly defined plan or goal. The social 
agency and each of its workers must 
have a clearer understanding of the 
ends to be attained, if the blind and 
society in general are to receive full 
value for the effort and expense in- 
volved. 


That blindness or visual impairment 
is a handicap is quite obvious. That 
the handicap can in some measure be 
overcome or minimized, however, is 
demonstrated in the accomplishments 
of many whose names are almost 
household words. Economically many 
have attained positions of relative se- 
curity. An even greater number, per- 
haps, has contributed to the social and 
political life of the country. The social 
worker might well examine the lives 
of such persons for the elements that 
contribute to the development of a 
well-adjusted blind person. It may 
be true that most of those that come 
under the guidance of the agency for 
the blind shall never achieve economic 
independence. Some, indeed, may con- 
tribute nothing to the political life of 
the country. There are few, however, 
that cannot offer something to the life 
of the community, if granted an op- 
portunity to do so. The problem of the 
worker for the blind is to assist the 
visually handicapped to train himself 
for the minimization of his handicap, 
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that he may live a life as nearly nor- 
mal as his remaining faculties will per- 
mit. The blind person that fails to find 
employment must not be permitted to 
retire into a subjective world, there to 
withhold those talents or potentiali- 
ties which if brought into reality, 
might be of value to the community. 
He must, rather, be encouraged to par- 
ticipate to the full extent of his ca- 
pacity in family, neighborhood, com- 
munity affairs. He must be made to 
realize that he, as well as the commun- 
ity, and state has an obligation to ful- 
fill. On the other hand, the community 
must be made to realize that its obli- 
gation does not end with the provid- 
ing of a pension, an education, or 
other cultural advantages. Its respon- 
sibility to the blind and to itself ex- 
tends beyond relief. It must utilize 
to the full everything that the blind 
person has to offer it. To do otherwise 
is to be wasteful of its human re- 
sources. 

When the blind client has reached 
a point in his training at which he is 
able to earn his living, in whole or in 
part, wherever that is possible; when 
he is able to participate in the affairs 
of his group to the fullest possible de- 
gree, in short when he has become a 
participating, contributing member of 
the group in which he finds himself 
and in so contributing has attained a 
measure of independence, happiness 
and contentment; and when the com- 
munity is benefiting from the partici- 
pation and contributions of the client, 
then and then only has a satisfactory 
adustment been achieved. 

It must be recognized that blind- 
ness is a social problem. The impor- 
tance of both terms must be empha- 
sized to the client and society in gen- 
eral. Only when ‘the significance of 


(Continued on page 268) 
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The Present Outlook Yesterday 


‘| HE early history of the Interna- 
tional Council, including its founding, 
is related in this issue of the JoURNAL 
by Dr. M. LaVinia Warner. One of 
the persons most instrumental in es- 
tablishing the beginnings of this organ- 
ization was Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, 
its first president. Twelve years ago, 
ought to get together, and know what 
the other is doing. 

“In that group were people from 
India, people from Sweden, and one 
person from South Africa. That is why 
the Council was called international. 
It is truly international in its fellow- 
ship, in its membership. 

“The first meeting in Cleveland in 
February 1923 was really a poverty- 
stricken affair. We couldn’t get a roorn. 
The Department of Superintendents 
felt that we really were the baby of 
the public school system, and_ they 
at one of the last meetings of the Coun- 
cil she attended, it was Miss Farrell’s 
honor to present the closing paper of 
the Philadelphia convention. Her topic, 
The Present Outlook, is republished 
here. 

“There are many things that are in 
my heart to say to you young people, 
and I will have to make a selection, be- 
cause this is the end of this great meet- 
ing of the Council. 


“T want all of the young people to 
know how the Council was organized. 
On August 10, 1922, eighteen students 
at Teachers College in the summer ses- 
sion decided that the next step in spe- 
cial education was fellowship, that they 
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couldn’t accommodate babies at a meet- 
ing of Superintendents. But we did 
find a room—thanks to a social settle- 
ment in Cleveland, and to Mrs. Ringle 
—and we had our meeting. 

“In Chicago in 1924 we had similar 
difficulties; and again, thanks to the 
social workers at Hull House, we were 
able to have rooms in which to hold 
meetings, and the group was larger. 

“Then, in Washington, February, 
1927, we had difficulties in getting 
rooms, because the Superintendents 
didn’t want us. But we had the meet- 
ing and the first annual dinner. 

“Those who were here last night 
and saw what the eighth annual dinner 
could be must know, must appreciate 
that this baby, this International Coun- 
cil, eight years old, is vigorous and 
strong; it is to be reckoned with in 
educaticnal programs in this country 
—and Superintendents or no Super- 
intendents, we are going to meet every 
year. 

“T have been asked to talk about ten- 
-dencies, things that I see as I go about. 
Well, one of the tendencies of course 
is that this good type of educational 
training which we provide for our chil- 
dren is affecting all school systems. 
When you hear of ability groupings, 
you can look back to a small group of 
people who, before the term was in gen- 
eral use, were talking about the desira- 
bility of teaching children what they 
could learn, developing their powers, 
instead of emphasizing their de- 
ficiencies. 
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“We did that—the International 
Council group did it—before any 
other school group had ever dreamed 
of it. That was the first tendency. And 
we want to go back, each one, to our 
schools and advocate that children 
must be taught according to what they 
have and not at all according to what 
we think they ought to have. 


“Another tendency I see is the de- 
velopment of differentiated curriculum 
all over the country. Miss Fitts says 
that our boys and girls should stay un- 
til they are sixteen or seventeen. I don’t 
often disagree with her, but I am go- 
ing to here. Unless we find something 
better to do with them than we know 
now, it is a crime to keep them in 
school. There are impulses and atti- 
tudes in the adolescent boy and girl 
that we must recognize. And if we are, 
as we claim to be, the educators of this 
nation, then we must be _ intelligent 
enough to work out a course of study 
based entirely upon the interests and 
the impulses of the adolescent. Keep 
him in school and then train him—but, 
without that, nothing in the way of a 
lengthened school career. 


“In New York, I hope we are going 
to have industrial schools, schools of 
industry taught by workmen with some 
knowledge of teaching processes; and 
we are going to transfer into these dis- 
trict schools of industry the adolescent 
boy and girl, who will learn there un- 
der the conditions of industry, under the 
conditions of a work-a-day life, those 
trades and occupations which will help 
them when they go into the larger 
fields of work. We want to drain off 
from special classes those children who 
are motor-minded or who are non- 
academically minded, we want to drain 
them off from the artificial situation in 
the classroom and let them have an ex- 
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perience with the success which will 
come to them when they are put in an 
environment of work and industry. 


“That is a thing I want very much 
to see done. And I think it will come 
as a result of the great study of retarda- 
tion that is being made now—retarda- 
tion as it affects all the elementary 
school grades. I know nothing better 
to do for adolescent boys and girls who 
are non-academically minded than to 
give them the materials of education 
that they can manipulate, give them 
the things that they can succeed at. 


“I think I see a tendency in this 
Council to turn the meetings into a 
talk-fest. I am doing all I can to make 
it a talk-fest, I know. I am sorry, if 
that is true. This Council was organ- 
ized for two purposes: One, to de- 
velop teaching techniques that are 
needed in the various types of special 
classes; and, two, to develop curricula, 
units of subject matter, projects that 
can be presented at meetings of this 
kind and can be taken home by those 
who attend, put into use there and then 
reported back the next year as to the 
success or failure of that particular 
unit of work. Those two things—in 
addition to the fellowship that is purely 
social—are the reasons that we organ- 
ized. . 


“TI am in no position to compliment 
Miss Bryne of Minneapolis, but I was 
delighted beyond words when Miss 
Bryne presented her paper in the Sec- 
tion on Administration yesterday. 
There is the material, here is the data, 
take it home, read it over, see if you 
agree. Miss Bryne, in that paper, lived 
up to the second of the aims that this 
Council set forth tén years ago. The 
Council is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing a member like Miss Bryne, who is 
able and willing, as. most of us are not, 
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to present a paper of that kind. I hope 
every special class teacher took in- 
spiration from the papers of Dr. Woods 
and Miss Ball. There is nothing that 
is done for the gifted that can’t be done 
in some measure for those who are less 
gifted. I would like to see all the spe- 
cial classes in this country, classes 
where activity and experience are the 
basis upon which children grow. There 
is no other way to have them grow. 
And if we, the teachers, are brave 
enough and willing enough to work out 
the thing as Miss Ball has done, we 
can get the same kind of results in gen- 
eral—not the extent of reading that 
her children did, not the accuracy of 
written composition which we wit- 
nessed; but, in some measure, the chil- 
dren can get the things that her chil- 
dren in Pasadena did get. I would like 
to see every section worked out on the 
basis of presenting material, criticized 
by the group, sent back to the country 
and reported upon the next year. 


“Education has two aspects, scientific 
and artistic. Dr. Woods yesterday pre- 
sented all her data. You know the 
grounds on which you could challenge 
She didn’t just tell 
you about it. She showed you and 
told you how many there were in this 
group and how many in that group and 
how many in the other group. That 
is the scientific aspect of education. 
Miss Ball’s I prefer to think of as the 
artistic aspect of education, teaching as 
an art. Surely, that film demonstrated 
that Miss Ball is an artist, that she is 
an artistic teacher. And because of 
her great art and the detail with which 


her conclusions. 


she has worked it out many of us will - 


go gack encouraged and inspired to 
try and, as Browning said, to strive 
though it be a vice. We will strive to 
duplicate for the children in New York 


“There’s NoPaper 


Shortage on the 
Blackboard” 


Paper shortages, advanced paper prices, 
and uncertain paper quality needn’t cramp 
teaching efforts in your school system. 
SEND YOUR CHILDREN TO THE 
BLACKBOARD. 


Blackboard isn’t a substitute for paper, 
any more than paper is a substitute for 
the blackboard—but now, more than ever 
before, it’s your duty to see that your 
teachers use the blackboard whenever the 
blackboard is the more efficient means of 
doing a teaching job. 


If your blackboards aren’t all they should 
be, NOW is the time to consider replacing 
or refinishing so that they’ll be ready for 
use next Fall. Our advice is yours without 
obligation. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


BLACKBOARD * ERASERS * CHALK 
Chicago Heights Illinois 





what Miss Ball has for the poor, little, 
rich children in Pasadena. 


“Now, my last word. The jails are 
full of your failures—all of you. Your 
state didn’t ask you to be a teacher. 
You came and offered yourself as a 
teacher. And I want to challenge the 
right of any person to be a teacher of 
another unless that person will ex- 
haust every resource to be a better and 
a better teacher. If these men in jail 

and the women, too—had had the 
kind of teachers that this government 
expected them to have, I question 
whether the jails would be full. I am 
aware that there are a thousand rea- 
sons for crime. I am aware that there 
is subnormality, psychopathic condi- 
tions, poverty, and what not. But one 
of the greatest reasons is the lack of 
right educational opportunity. 
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“I want every teacher here to think 
now of her failures, of the men and the 
women whose lives were cut short in 
their oportunity, because we were not 
well-trained enough, because the 
science of education was not an in- 
strument in our hands. How many 
people are less than they should be be- 
cause we lack the artistry of creating 


All Roads Lead to Denver 


The West is expecting you this sum- 
mer. Denver will be your host for the 
National Education Association con- 
vention. After the convention, the va- 
cation lands of not only Colorado but 
the entire West await you. 

The National Education Association 
convenes June 27, and Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, its president, promises a 
program that will repay the convention 
delegate for his journey whether he 
comes from Alaska or Porto Rico, 
Maine or California. 

Located not far from the geograhical 
center of the United States, Denver, 
the metropolis of the Rocky Mountain 
West, is 2,000 miles inland from the 
Atlantic Coast, and 1,400 miles from 
the Pacific. It is about 1,000 miles from 
the Mexican border, and 1,000 miles 
from the Canadian line. Served by 
numerous bus lines and seven rail- 
roads, the city is the hub from which 
roads lead, like the spokes of a wheel, 
to the great vacation lands of the West. 

From Carlsbad Caverns, near the 
Mexican border, to Glacier National 
Park on the Canadian line, the Rocky 
Mountain West offers one adventure 
after the other in scenic grandeur, and 
unfolds chapter after chapter in the 
epic of America’s frontier days. 

Service between Denver and Chi- 
cago is via streamlined trains. No ex- 
cess fare is charged even though the 
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interest, because we lack the artistry 
of making attractive the knowledge of 
the world? 

“As we consecrate again, this mo- 
ment, our lives to the education of this 
country, let us say, with Wells, “It is a 
race between destruction and educa- 
tion. I am a teacher, and destruction 
shall never win.” 


1,000 miles between the two cities is 
covered over night. Leave Chicago in 
the evening—arrive in Denver in the 
morning. Other streamlined trains 
serve Denver from the Pacific Coast, 
from Texas, and from Missouri. 

Fortunately the National Education 
Association delegate that comes to 
Denver can combine his convention 
trip with summer school plans, as well 
as with vacation experiences. Within 
Denver itself and at distances of only 
a few miles from the city, are located 
excellent universities, each of which 
will offer unusual summer school op- 
portunities this year. 

Here in Colorado, which boasts fifty 
or more mountain peaks over 14,000 
feet in altitude, you may visit these 
places of world renown! 

1. The Rocky Mountain National 
Park, famous for the Trail Ridge Road 
over the Continental Divide, Long’s 
Peak, Estes Park, and Grand Lake. 

2. The Pike’s Peak region: Color- 
ado Springs, Manitou, Cripple Creek. 

3. The Royal Gorge with its famous 
suspension bridge. 

4. Mesa Verde National Park, one- 
time home of the cliff-dwellers where 
expert historians, archaeologists, and 
anthropologists of the government park 
service are ready to tell you of an an- 
cient civilization. 


5. The western, slope: Glenwood 
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Springs, famous for its natural hot 
springs; the Grand Mesa, with its in- 
comparable scenery; the old mining 
towns of Silverton, Telluride, and 
Ouray; land of the million-dollar high- 
way and breath-taking roads over the 
continental divide. 

6. Denver’s municipal parks with 
its 100 miles of road through mag- 
nificent mountain scenery and its Park 
of the Red Rocks, with its celebrated 
out-door amphitheater. 

7. Central City: ghost mining 
town where, about July 6, the eleventh 
annual play festival featuring theatrical 
and operatic stars of Broadway and the 
Metropolitan Opera begins in the his- 
toric old stone opera house. 

8. Mount Evans, to the summit of 
which winds the highest automobile 
road of the world. 

For any information you may desire, 
be sure to write us. We shall be glad 
to answer. 

A. HELEN ANDERSON 
Denver Public Schools 


Reviews 


GRUNDLINIEN ZU EINER THE- 
ORIE DER SONDERERZIEHUNG 
(Heilpaedagogik) (Outlines of a 
theory of special education), Hein- 
rich Hanselmann, 260 pp., 1941, 
Rotapfel-Verlag, Zuerich, Switzer- 
land. 


Hanselmann, a pioneer in the move- 
ment for specialized teacher’s training 
in special education in Europe, has pre- 


sented a series of important contribu- . 


tions on the education of the exception- 
al child. Heilpaedagogik in Europe 
covers a field which in this country may 
be found under the label of education 
of the exceptional child, child guidance, 


Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 





SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 3 
to 18. Visit the school noted for its 
work in educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
88 Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 
(Near Chicago) 


and mental hygiene. In the present 
book Hanselmann attempts to outline a 
philosophy of the education of the ex- 
ceptional child. He discusses the ques- 
tion whether or not special education is 
needed; he examines the relation of 
Heilpaedagogik to normal pedagogy, 
psychology, sociology, law, and so on. 
He studies the existing definitions of 
Heilpaedagogik and compares them 
with ideas of his own. He discusses the 
goal of special education and the 
methodology. At the end of the book he 
extracts from his discussions the per- 
tinent factors that may build the funda- 
mentals of a theory of Heilpaedagogik. 


Hanselmann has a profound knowl- 
edge in his field, theoretically and prac- 
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tically. The American reader may be 
handicapped in digesting the material 
since the book deals only with the 
problems existing in Central Europe. 
Restricted to this fact the book is an 
outstanding attempt to clarify and to 
present the problems involved in Heil- 
paedagogik. 

ALFRED A. STRAUSS 

Wayne County Training School 

Northville, Michigan 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT CARDS, 
Bryng Bryngelson and Esther Glas- 
pey, 1941, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, $3.60. 


Speech teachers and_ classroom 
teachers always welcome new attrac- 
tive game material with educative 
value. The authors have devised such 
material in their set of speech cards 
prepared especially to help classroom 
teachers meet the speech needs of 
children. 
The material consists of: 


16 test cards and a pad of speech 
record blanks. 
144 picture cards 3” x 4” (in color). 
6 large picture cards and a spinner 
for use in group games. 
Accompanying these cards is a man- 
ual Speech in the Classroom (37 
pages) which discusses briefly speech 
disorders, some of the underlying 
causes, and methods and materials 
helpful in retraining. The twelve 
games suggested are great fun and 
easily learned. Parents too will find 
this material useful in motivating good 
speech habits in children. 
Mary L. ZERxLER, Director 
Speech Correction Classes 
Yonkers Public Schools 
New York 
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Dramatic Art 
(Continued from page 257) 


tain that they had made a worth-while 
invention. Library research showed, 
however, that the Chinese had used this 
idea of moving shadows some 2,000 
years ago. 

Presentations are more enjoyable if 
some type of stage is created. A simple 
type for sliding figures, puppets, and 
marionettes may be made from a large 
corrugated paper box painted with the 
procenium arch cut round, the drops 
thumbtacked on, and the curtain in the 
rear hung in strips so the wrist may be 
inserted inconspicuously. A wooden 
stage is durable and good for years of 
wear. 

It is entertaining and amusing to 
have a hand puppet appear at the top 
of the stage to announce a shadow play. 
To bridge over a situation difficult to 
dramatize, a boy may stand by the stage 
and read aloud to relate events pos- 
sessing no dramatic significance yet 
necessary to carry on the continuity of 
the story. But the plays are most suc- 
cessful artistically in which the dull 
child’s physical self is not projected. 
This is due to several factors: 

1. The mentally defective is often 
unprepossessing in: appearance. 

2. He is self-conscious and awk- 
ward. 

3. Working’ behind a screen with 
companions gives him a sense of con- 
fidence or security and he puts forth 
a better effort. 

4. No one laughs at him for mis- 
takes. The fault, he feels, lies in the 
puppet for whose errors he is only 
slightly responsible. 

Three or four performances a year 
give an opportunity for many pupils to 
receive this valuable training that re- 
sults in better pupil adjustment, greater 
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interest in school and even in improved 
physical bearing. 

Dramatics seem to be useful in the 
development of acceptable character 
traits. The extrovert finds the recog- 
nition for which he longs—the spotlight 
is his momentarily. He must learn self- 
control, for a spoken word or whisper 
behind the screen ruins the play. He 
may not tease or annoy, for even a 
minor disturbance is clearly noticeable 
in the performance. He may not even 
fidget or he is complained about and 
eliminated by other members of the 
cast. Thus, in order to retain a part 
in the play, he must do that which he 
has most difficulty in doing—control 
himself. 

Conversely, the introvert gains in 
poise through having to project his in- 
dividuality in character delineation. He 
is no longer himself. The shadow pic- 
ture hides his identity while he is per- 
forming and he is never too shy to 
come forward and identify himself, 
such as “I am the mother crocodile,” “I 
am Ferdinand,” “I am Painted Jaguar.” 
Dramatics becomes a force in construc- 
tive discipline and character building. 


“All service ranks the same with God, 

If now as formerly he trod 

Paradise—His presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work—God’s puppets, best and 
worse 

Are we; there is no last nor first.” 


Early History 

(Continued from page 247) 
Ringle, supervisor of special classes, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. Frances N. 


Maxfield, then director of the state de- 
partment of special education, Harris- 





A Primer on 


The Prevention of 
Deformity In Childhood 
By 


R. BEVERLY RANEY, M. D. 


Associate in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Duke University 


In Collaboration with 
ALFRED R. SHANDS, M. D. 


Medical Director 
Alfred I. duPont Institute of 
the Nemours Foundation 


208 Pages, 88 Illustrations, Glossary; 
size 542” x 8” 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


“This book should be in the hands of 
nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
all who have to deal with crippled 
children, because it will help them 
understand the crippling conditions 
and what to do for them, and if used, 
should prevent many deformities.” 


... J. Archer O'Reilly, M. D., 


Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, 
St. Louis University 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Elyria, Ohio 


burg, Pennsylvania, now professor of 
clinical psychology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles Scott Berry, then 
professor of education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor and director of 
special education, Detroit Public 
Schools, now director of the depart- 
ment of adult and special educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, then director 
of the bureau of special education and 
the psycho-educational clinic, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, now director 
of special education and mental hy- 
giene, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware; Miss May 
E. Bryne, director of special education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mr. Charles 
M. Elliott, director of department of 
special education, Michigan State Nor- 





‘Mr. Elliott died in November, 1941. 
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mal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; and 
Dr. Gladys Ide, director of special edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Edith L. Groves, a member of the 
board of education, Toronto should re- 
ceive special mention. She was very ac- 
tive at the Washington, D. C., meeting, 
adding zest and enthusiasm to the 
Council and remained active until her 
death in 1932. She was a layman, but 
certainly an educator. 

Miss Farrell was president of the 
Council for four years. She very wisely 
invited outstanding educators from all 
parts of the country to make sugges- 
tions and to work for the Council’s de- 
velopment. As a result, it grew rapidly 
and its aims and gospel spread far and 
wide. When Miss Farrell gave up the 
presidency, the Council was well es- 
tablished and its many members were 
determined to keep it growing. 

The omission in this record of the 
names of many persons that were char- 
ter members, and who did much to 
keep the Council going, is due not only 
to lack of space but to the fact that I 
turned over complete notes and records 
to the succeeding secretary in 1927 and 
have been unable to regain them. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to the original members; 
to all the charter members; to all of 
those that have labored to keep the 
Council in operation; and also to those 
that have entered in later years and are 
still working to promote its progress 
and to advance the education and prop- 
er care of all types of exceptional chil- 
dren. 


Some Considerations 

(Continued from page 260) 
the term, social problem, is better un- 
derstood can the goal here set for the 
agency for the blind be approached. 
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It is possible, even probable, that it 
shall never be fully gained. However, 
with the knowledge now at hand much 
progress can be made, and with fur- 
ther research, carefully interpreted, 
many that might otherwise be con- 
sidered as lost to society may become 
useful members of the group. A really 
desirable adjustment can be obtained 
only through cooperation between the 
social agency, the community, and the 
visually handicapped person. The so- 
cial agency must take the initiative, 
but at all times be the guide, never 
the driver. 

To summarize, then: The area in 
which the agency for the blind can 
best serve is limited to the problems 
arising out of visual handicaps, of 
whatever magnitude. The focus of at- 
tention should be upon those whose 
primary handicap is blindness or im- 
pairment of vision with consequent 
economic, social, and personality prob- 
lems. Cooperation should be extended 
to agencies whose primary object is 
correction of maladjustments other 
than visual but whose problem is 
complicated by blindness or visual de- 
ficiency. 

The well-adjusted blind person is 
one who, with or without assistance, 
is able to enter into his social situation 
as a participating, contributing mem- 
ber with a relative degree of hap- 
piness, contentment, and _ satisfaction 
in his accomplishment. It is assumed 
that partial or complete economic in- 
dependence is desirable; but it is rec- 
ognized that such relative independ- 
ence can be obtained only for some. 
That is, failure to attain economic in- 
dependence under present circum- 
stances of employmient and public at- 
titude need not. indicate failure in 
achieving the goal. Success should be 
measured by the attitudes of the 
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visually handicapped and of the groups 
into which they enter. Single phases 
in the program for the blind, educa- 
tion, placement, and the like, must be 
recognized to be means toward a 
common end and as such must be co- 
ordinated and directed toward the at- 
tainment of that end, social adjustment. 


Accelerate the Bright 

(Continued from page 254) 
of special class facilities, advancement 
by as much as three years may be the 
best solution. The writer would 
hesitate to advise more than that. 


Brief Notes 


COUNCIL MEETS FOR FIRST ‘TIME 
WITH THE N. E. A. 

This summer in Denver, Colorado, 
the International Council will for the 
first time participate in a summer 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation as a department of that or- 
ganization. The general headquarters 
of the convention will be the city audi- 
torium, and the dates—June 28 to July 
2. The Council has requested for its 


own headquarters the School for 
Crippled Children. 
The special education meetings, 


which will be held on two afternoons, 
probably Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 30 and July 1, will deal with all 
aspects of education of handicapped 
children with emphasis on the status of 
the handicapped in rural and isolated 
areas during war time. Many persons 
prominent in the field of special educa- 
tion have consented to appear on the 
program. Mrs. Edna Hill-Young, of 
the Hill-Young School in Los Angeles, 
is in Denver for the duration of the war 
and has graciously promised to give a 
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demonstration of the moto-kinaesthetic 
method for teaching speech improve- 
ment. 

There will be a miner’s breakfast in 
true mountaineer style and a hot-rock 
supper on the top of one of the nearby 
mountains. 

For final confirmation of Council 
headquarters and afternoons of meet- 
ings, consult the official program of the 
convention. 

Carey J. Downine, Secretary 
International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


NEW YORK CITY ANNOUNCES 
NEW ASSIGNMENTS 


Special education in New York City 
recently received two new assignments 
in Miss Grace E. Lee as acting assistant 
director for the instruction of physical- 
ly handicapped children and in Mrs. 
Vivian McGuinness as teacher assigned 
to assist in the instruction of physically 
handicapped children. Both Miss Lee 
and Mrs. McGuinness have served phy- 
sically handicapped children in various 
capacities. 


Among the Chapters 
YONKERS 


The Yonkers Chapter is now slightly 
more than one year old. At the re- 
quest of the JOURNAL, we are sub- 
mitting this brief statement concern- 
ing our first anniversary ceremonial. 

Having been organized in March, we 
selected St. Patrick as our Patron 
Saint, and published the prayer of St. 
Patrick in our yearbook. Our cere- 
monial was based on that prayer, and 
last St. Patrick’s Day was used on 
which to commemorate the anniver- 
sary. 
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A table with six burning candles in 
small holders, and with the chapter 
officers standing behind it, stood in 
view of all the other tables in the din- 
ing room. A waiter brought in a cake 
with one candle on it, placing it be- 
fore the president, after which the 
chapter members were seated. 

PRESIDENT: “We are gathered here 
today to celebrate the first anniversary 
of the Yonkers Chapter of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Together we are pledged through 
this international organization to pro- 
mote and extend all the activities for 
the welfare of exceptional children in 
this city, this country, and all other 
countries of the world. (The president 
lights the candle on the cake.) I, there- 
fore, light this candle to Yonkers Chap- 
ter Number 86 in the hope that it may 
always inspire and direct us to the 
furtherance of our pledge.” 

As each succeeding officer said her 
line she lifted one of the small candles, 
and at the close of her line she placed 
it in a given relation to the cake and 
the candles of the other officers. 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT: ‘We estab- 
lish this chapter in the eternal power 
to guide and uphold us.” 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT: ‘We estab- 
lish this chapter in the eternal wisdom 
to teach us.” 

RECORDING SECRETARY: “We estab- 
lish this chapter in the eternal word to 
speak for us.” 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: “We 
establish this chapter in the eternal 
hand to protect us.” 

TREASURER: “We establish this chap- 
ter in the eternal shield to defend and 
shelter us.” 

PRESIDENT: (Raising last small 
candle) “In our daily work for our 
children may we be reminded of this 
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support and may our chapter ever be 
actuated by these ideals.” 
Mary L. Zeruer, President 
Yonkers Chapter 


CLEVELAND 


Members and friends of the Cleve- 
land Chapter enjoyed an interesting 
dinner meeting on February 17. 

The timely topic chosen for discus- 
sion was Special Education—Its Place 
in the National Defense Program. An 
unusual and varied viewpoint of this 
subject was presented by four of the 
city’s authorities, each outstanding in 
his particular field. The following 
speakers addressed the group: 

Miss Bell Greeve, executive secre- 
tary of the Association for Crippled 
and Disabled; Mr. Michael Eck, super- 
visor of national defense, Cleveland 
Board of Education; Mr. Lowell C. 
Ruch, executive secretary, Cleveland 
Association for the Hard of Hearing; 
Mr. William Townsend, executive sec- 
retary, Cuyahoga County Society for 
Crippled Children. 

All speakers agreed that there was 
opportunity for the exceptional pupil 
to make a substantial contribution to 
the National Defense Program. 

Wa ace J. Fincu, President 


NEWARK 


The April meeting of the Newark 
Chapter was held on the sixteenth at 
the Branch Brook School. The speaker 
of the evening was Miss Harriet Stone, 
who spoke on the subject of The Nutri- 
tion Program in the Special School. 
The chapter considered it a rare op- 
portunity to hear Miss Stone, one of the 
most outstanding authorities in her 


field. 
ANNA FuscuHEttI, Secretary 
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SAN DIEGO 


The Council welcomes another new 
chapter, San Diego, California, which 
becomes Chapter Number 95. The of- 
ficers of the new group are Marguerite 
M. Magill, president; Eugenia Folson, 
vice president; Eleanor Hill, secretary; 
and Virginia Hixon, treasurer. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
—Boston, Massachusetts—May 13-16, 1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DearF—New York, 
New York—June 22-26, 1942 


AMERICAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION—Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin—June 28-July 3, 1942 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASssOCcIATION—Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
—September 2-5, 1942 


AMERICAN ScHoot HEALTH ASSOCIATION—St. 
Louis, Missouri—October 26-30, 1942 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


SIX WEEKS’ SESSION JUNE 22 - JULY 31 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Courses in Speech Reading for hard-of-hearing adults 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan 
State Normal College and the University of Michigan. 


Graduate courses featured: Orthopedics for Teachers of Crippled Child- 
ren, Measurement and Diagnosis in Special] Education, Teaching Read- 
ing to Slow Learning Children, Advanced Psychology of Special Educa- 
tion 


Summer School Conference Topic: The Brain Injured Child 


For summer school catalog please write 
F. E. LORD 


Director of 
Special Education 








